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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

The American Council of Learned Societies is a private non-profit 
federation of thirty national scholarly organizations concerned with 
the humanities and the humanistic aspects of the social sciences. 

The object of the American Council of Learned Societies, as set forth 
in its constitution, is “the advancement of humanistic studies in all 
fields of learning and the maintenance and strengthening of relations 
among the national societies devoted to such studies.” 


The Council was organized in 1919 and incorporated in the District 
of Columbia in 1924. Its principal support comes from the philan- 
thropic foundations, supplemented, on occasion, by government con- 
tracts for specific enterprises. 


Entered under Bulk Mailing Permit No. 41118 at the Post Office at Washington, D. C. 
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Address all communications regarding the ACLS Newsletter to the American Council of Learned 
Societies at 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATES SURVEY OF NON-WESTERN MATERIAL 
IN THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 


Publication of summaries of our Regional Associates’ reports below com- 
pletes an informal ACLS survey of a conspicuous educational trend toward a 
broader undergraduate curriculum. Summaries published in January and this 
second and final installment support several general conclusions about the 
present position of non-Western materials in the American college curriculum. 

First a word on the term “non-Western” which understandably has been 
variously interpreted by our Associates. The anthropologist insists that the 
opposite of Western is pre-literate and so the study of Aztecs and Eskimos 
is thoroughly non-Western; the historian may point unhelpfully to the eastern 
origins of our religions and the western roots of Communism; and a teacher 
of literature may assume that non-Western usually means not English-speaking. 
Still no one has offered a better term than non-Western to denote area studies 
outside the bounds of the traditional curriculum. In this sense, and as we 
have used it, non-Western signifies Latin America and the Soviet Union as well 
as Asia and Africa. 

Our survey makes it clear that increasingly the American undergraduate 
may study the various non-Western cultures in one or more departments; that 
in spite of this trend, the opportunity to do so is still minimal at many insti- 
tutions; and that even at great universities with elaborate area studies and 
contract projects overseas the ordinary student may remain cheerfully oblivious 
of these new influences in American education. Finally the students who take 
courses on non-Western subjects usually do so in their junior and senior years 
with the result that these new rich fields of scholarship cannot influence their 
choice of a major or of emphasis within the major. 

More students would discover the contemporary world earlier if one or 
more of the large introductory courses contained significant blocks of non- 
Western materials. Our Regional Associates found little evidence of a trend 
in this direction, but reported a few promising instances of change. Beginning 
courses in American or European history remain basically Western, but fre- 
quently give greater stress to international affairs, and history later plays a 
major role in area studies. A few introductory courses in economics now 
include sizeable sections on the Communist and underdeveloped countries, as 
well as on economic foreign policy. In several institutions the student is 
introduced to political science through some combination of comparative 
government, international relations, and contemporary political theory, with 
the Soviet Union, various Asian states, and emergent nations being dealt 
with under each heading. Anthropology is by nature a guide to other cultures, 
and its introductory course, if it is cultural or social and not confined to 
the American Indian, serves as an excellent introduction to the non-Western 
world. 

Our survey indicates that, aside from history, the humanities have shown 
no more than moderate inclination to offer courses on non-Western subjects or 
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to incorporate non-Western materials in survey courses. In particular begin- 
ning courses in literature, philosophy and the arts generally remain Western 
in content. 

We may close these introductory paragraphs with two remarks that came 
to us from Canadian Universities that were brought into regular communica- 
tion with the ACLS last year. Perez Zagorin of McGill cautions against a zeal 
for non-Western studies that rests solely on considerations of public policy, 
and quotes a colleague to the effect that “a university cannot subordinate its 
study of the Orient to the pragmatic desire of its society to cope with the 
Orient operationally.” Hugh N. Maclean at York University quotes the 
head of Toronto’s Department of East Asiatic Studies to suggest that scholar- 
ship, uninfluenced by utilitarian ends, will bring its own rewards. 


As far as the conduct of research is concerned, the humanities and 
social sciences have confronting them, in a new world-wide view of their 
sphere, vast, exciting and untouched fields. The exhilaration of discovery, 
particularly in the more established disciplines, might well restore to the 
humanities something of the attractiveness that the pure sciences presently 
hold for the bright and adventurous. We once. . . enjoyed a renaissance 
through the rediscovery of our own civilization. Perhaps, the future 
holds promise of a Second Renaissance through the rediscovery of the 
civilizations of the rest of the world. 


Albion College 


Albion’s interest in Asia dates back to 1928-29 when a course in Far 
Eastern history was brought into the curriculum. A dozen years later two 
courses in world religions were added, and after World War II a new sociology 
course called ‘Modern Non-Western Cultures” dealt mainly with Asia and 
Africa. The success of the latter led to its splitting into two courses, one on 
Africa and the Middle East and the other on Asia and the Pacific Islands. 
Since 1956-57 the Department of History and Political Science has added 
courses on the Middle East, South and Southeast Asia, political developments 
in Africa and Asia, and Asian political thought, and even the Department of 
Philosophy has joined the movement. There are also numerous extracurricular 
events and organizations which combat any tendency to parochialism. Infor- 
mation about Albion was sent the ACLS by Walter B. Sprandel, Acting 
Academic Dean, in March, 1961. 


Boston College 


Norman J. Wells reports that Boston College has offered undergraduates 
four elective courses on the Chinese language, Chinese history and philosophy, 
and Buddhism; but is now adding courses in the history of Islam and of India, 
and in Asian literature in translation. The additions make possible a major 
in Asian Studies and a Department of Asian Studies will be established “within 
the next five years if manpower and resources are available.” 
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University of British Columbia 


The general student at British Columbia gains a world view in several 
courses in geography and in an introductory course in history and international 
relations with emphasis on the 20th century; and he is carried out of the West- 
ern tradition in an introductory course in cultural anthropology. But gen- 
erally, Peter Remnant writes, departments feel “that the volume of material 
in the European tradition alone is so immense that introductory survey courses 
can only scratch the surface, and that, even if teachers were available com- 
petent to deal with subjects on a world-wide scale, the introduction of non- 
Western material would simply aggravate the problem.” However there are 
more specialized courses on the civilizations of China, Japan and Korea, the 
impact of the West on Japan and China, Chinese and Japanese literature, the 
art of China, Japan and India, and the history, geography, politics and eco- 
nomics of East Asia, Africa and India. 


Brown University 


The only established program outside the Western tradition at Brown is 
Russian Studies including language, literature, history, and political science. 
In 1961-62 a cultural anthropologist will teach “The Ethnology of Inner 
Asia” and “The Peoples of Sub-Saharan Africa” and the Political Science 
department plans to offer courses on the Far East. No “specifically or em- 
phatically non-Western course is offered to freshmen or sophomores.” The 
historians do not go beyond Russian history, ‘“‘the philosophers do not consider 
dialectical materialism a philosophy . . . the Art Department has no courses 
in non-Western art.” Albert Van Nostrand concludes by reminding the 
reader that Brown University is deeply committed to research on Latin America 
and the development and use of the John Carter Brown Library and its 
extensive Latin American holdings. 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Charles Muscatine writes that in an institution the size of Berkeley non- 
Western studies “will seem always to have gone on.” Political science offers 
fifteen semester courses in non-Western areas, and opens out the wide world 
to freshmen by devoting half a semester of the introductory course to China, 
Japan, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Egypt, and Ghana. Anthropology offers 
various area courses and in such hot spots as Africa has lost its reticence 
about dealing with nationalism and political developments. History’s intro- 
ductory courses remain “heavily western” but a year’s course on the history of 
Asia has been recently brought in at the lower level. There is upper division 
and of course graduate work in “Asian social history, modern Chinese intellec- 
tual history, Japanese, and Southeast Asian history.” The large economics 
department is not “particularly involved in non-Western subjects,” although 
economic development and international economics carry a few undergraduates 
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across the traditional lines. There is a good-sized Department of Oriental 
Languages and a growing Department of Near Eastern Languages. The De- 
partments of English and philosophy remain traditionally Western. 


California Institute of Technology 


Upperclass students at the Institute can learn about the non-European 
world through such courses as the economics of underdeveloped countries and 
history courses on foreign area problems and on ‘“‘Modern India and Pakistan.” 
George P. Mayhew reports that courses on technical assistance and on African 
studies are to be added in 1961-62. Caltech helped form the American Univer- 
sities Field Staff in 1951, and the staff’s reports and visits of AUFS Fellows 
have “given great momentum to our undergraduate non-Western studies pro- 
gram.” Four Fellows, on the campus for stays of two weeks, lecture in their 
respective areas in a required history course for seniors, and participate in 
other courses, forums, and informal discussions. 


University of Chicago 


John Clive writes that all concentrators in the Social Sciences are re- 
quired to take a full-year course in a non-Western civilization. This may be 
Chinese, Islamic, Japanese, Indian, or Russian. The courses vary widely in 
approach: one stresses intellectual currents, a second anthropological studies, 
a third political history. They are open to all juniors and seniors and their 
enrollment is at present about one-tenth of the undergraduate population. 
Indian Civilization and Far Eastern Civilization are fields of concentration but 
have not yet had many takers. There is some pressure for the addition of 
courses in Latin American and African civilizations. 


University of Cincinnati 


A Russian major, concentrating in language, literature, and culture, wa 
instituted in 1959. Other courses outside the traditional Western orbit ar 
scattered through the Departments of Philosophy, Political Science and Geog- 
raphy. Keith Stewart states that there is “some evidence of increased interest 
and of future expansion, though of a very limited sort, in these areas.” Afric: 
and the Middle East will receive more attention in 1961-62. 


University of Colorado 


Eugene F. Irey reports that Colorado’s College of Arts and Sciences ha 
made Asian studies and Central and East European studies major fields during 
the past two years. In the latter the Soviet Union and the Communist state 
of Eastern Europe are studied geographically, historically, and politically; ani 
instruction is offered in beginning Czech, Hungarian and Polish, Hungaria 
and Polish literatures, and Russian language, literature and sociology. he 
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bachelor’s degree in Asian Studies requires forty-eight credit hours in courses 
in Asia. History offers fourteen such courses, anthropology six, philosophy 
four, fine arts three, geography and political science two each, economics one; 
and there is also an Asian Studies Seminar. Courses which meet lower level 
requirements are traditionally Western. 


Cornell University 


Eugene F. Rice reports that Cornell offers the undergraduate large, 
though unbalanced, opportunities for the study of non-Western cultures. 
African and Near Eastern studies are weak; eight departments have made Far 
Eastern studies exceptionally strong, and increasing attention is being given 
to India and Japan. Elementary and advanced instruction is given in Japanese, 
Chinese, Hindi, Sanskrit, Burmese, Indonesian, Thai, Vietnamese, and Malayo- 
Polynesian linguistics. 

Undergraduate interest in Far Eastern Studies is keen, but the require- 
ments of an Asian language and honors standing hold down the number of 
majors. However Mr. Rice estimates that twenty-five to forty percent of all 
undergraduates take one or more non-Western courses as part of their general 
education. Freshman courses remain traditionally Western, and this, he feels, 
is quite proper. He concludes with the cautionary thought that “the un- 
doubted practical value and civic usefulness of elementary Burmese should not 
be allowed to obscure the far greater cultural value of French nor the voca- 
tional knowledge of African cultural patterns the civilizing knowledge of 
the Italian Renaissance.” 


Dartmouth College 


Several departments at Dartmouth now offer courses on Latin America, 
Asia, the Middle East, and the Soviet Union, and Sub-Saharan Africa may be 
studied in Geography. Frank G. Ryder reports, however, that Dartmouth’s 
efforts in these fields have been “scattered and largely uncoordinated, some- 
times substantial, sometimes minimal.” A special faculty committee which 
has been working on “a competent, imaginative and respectable program” 
agrees that tomorrow’s undergraduates will require “a greater understanding 
of the non-Western world even if they seek only an equal claim to the title 
of educated men.” 


Emory University 


In the fall of 1959, as a result of student interest and demand, Emory 
established a one-man Department of Russian offering instruction in language 
and literature; and courses on Russia are now offered in both political science 
and history. On the Far East and Asia the Emory undergraduate can study 
the “United States in the Pacific Area” in history, “Peoples of the Pacific” in 
sociology and anthropology, Oriental thought with focus on China and India 
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in philosophy, “Religions of the World,” which excludes the West and gives 
emphasis to Buddhism, in the Department of Bible and Religion, and Oriental 
art in the Fine Arts Department. James M. Smith informs us that three 
Emory faculty members will join the Atlanta University Faculty Seminar on 
non-Western Studies in 1961-62 as students or lecturers. 


University of Florida 
For the past three years a faculty committee has been planning and 


promoting an expansion of course-work in non-Western materials “beyond the 
usual Russian history and language and a year-course called Far Eastern 
Civilization.” When the Administration declined to establish a Department of 
Oriental Studies, the Committee proposed two one-semester courses on Oriental 
Institutions and Oriental Humanities in the general education program. When 
this was vetoed, again on financial grounds, the Committee worked on a 
plan that would cost nothing, but finally gave up. Peter Lisca reports that 
“there is a good amount of favor for even a whole department in Oriental 
Studies,” but that the financial problem will have to be solved. 


Grinnell College 


On the topic of non-Western courses, Charles G. Cleaver wrote in 
December that he had little to report from Grinnell. The curriculum includes 
one course on the Far East and one on the civilization of India. Two years 
ago the college had a three-day conference on Africa, and a regional con- 
ference on Asian Studies was scheduled for the spring of 1961. A number of 
faculty members have insisted that the curriculum is “too narrowly Western 
in its orientation,” but “there seems presently to be no concerted movement 
to make such questions a required part of the education here.” 


Hamilton College 


“Challenges arising from the modern confrontation of Oriental and 
Western life” will be taken up by the Senior Seminar at Hamilton in 1961-62. 
An emeritus professor of philosophy from the Universty of Alexandria lectured 
on Muslim religious thought in 1960-61. Courses are regularly given in 
Asian civilizations and the histories of Russia, modern China and Japan, and 
instruction on Africa and the Middle East is offered by the Government De- 
partment. A two-year program in the Russian language dates from 1960-61. 


Harvard University 


Some fifty-four courses dealing with Africa and Asia are open to under- 
graduates at Harvard without counting courses on Russian, Latin American, or 
Semitic subjects. Not content with this statement, Fritz Ringer went on to 
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report the actual undergraduate enrollment in non-Western courses, exclu- 
sive of Radcliffe students in the fall of 1960. All students at Harvard 
have to take a year’s work in the humanities, natural sciences, and social 
sciences under the rubric of Lower-Level General Education. However the 
heavy-traffic courses that meet this requirement are all traditionally Western 
in content and are likely to remain so. Lower-Level Departmental courses are 
similarly Western except for a single course in Chinese thought which had an 
undergraduate enrollment of six. There are fifteen General Education and 
Departmental courses at the upper-level which may be classed as non-Western, 
and something over four hundred Harvard students were enrolled in them in 
the fall of 1960. If one were to set as a target one non-Western semester 
course for every undergraduate, the present enrollment in such courses would 


have to be more than doubled. 


Howard University 


Howard University’s academic interest in Africa was given formal recog- 
nition in 1954 with the inauguration of an inter-departmental program of 
African Studies. An African Language and Area Center, established in 1959 
under the National Defense Education Act, offers instruction in Swahili and 
Yoruba and will later add either Hausa or Tswana. Both the Program and the 
Center are on a graduate level but all courses are open to undergraduates. 
Courses are offered in the geography and conomic development of Asia; the 
history of civilizations of Asia and of the Middle East; the economy of 
the Soviet Union; and a study of the races of mankind. In addition, intro- 
ductory courses in anthropology and sociology include non-Western materials, 
as do basic courses in economics and history. There are also courses in 
Oriental art and in Negro art against its African background, and in compara- 
tive religion. Howard’s School of Religion offers a course on the philosophy 
and methods of non-violence with considerable attention to Eastern thought 
and Indian practice. Dr. Charlotte Crawford Watkins writes that none of 
these studies is considered faddish or esoteric, and everyone seems to agree that 
“the nature of the present-day world demands some broadening of the tradi- 
tional content of historical, political, economic, and social studies.” 


The Johns Hopkins University 


The undergraduate curriculum at Johns Hopkins reflects the faculty’s 
scholarly interests, writes Wilson Smith, and these have been for the most 
part traditionally Western. However there are introductory courses in geog- 
raphy, history, Oriental studies, political science and religion whose content is 
wholly or largely non-Western; there are intermediate courses in Chinese 
history, in the social history of nomadism, and the economics of under- 
developed countries; and courses in Russian history, setts and govern- 
ment are given at various instructional levels. 
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Kenyon College 


Freshmen at Kenyon may begin the Russian language, and upperclassmen 
can make the acquaintance of the non-Western world through courses in eco- 
nomics, political science, and religion. Robert O. Fink expresses his own 
opinion that “the four years of the traditional undergraduate college course do 
not appear to allow time for Thibetan, Bantu, New Zealand archaeology, 
or Peruvian familial structures.” These, he feels, properly come later. 


University of Louisville 


Consciousness of the importance of the non-Western world is reflected 
in the University’s establishment of a geography program in the Natural 
Science Division, an introductory world geography course in the Speed 
Scientific [Engineering] School, a program of International Studies anchored 
in political science, and a four-year Russian Language program. The In- 
troductory Course for freshmen in Social Science stresses the analysis of 
non-Western cultures and the “History of Civilization” course for sophomores 
is drawn on a world scale, as is the senior coordinating course, ‘“Advance- 
ment of Culture.” However Ernest C. Hassold considers the University’s 
contributions to the study of non-Western cultures as yet more promise than 
performance. In his report Dean Hassold mentioned increasing interest 
in non-European cultures and world affairs at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, as well as at 
Berea, Transylvania and Ursuline Colleges. 


McGill University 


Two introductory courses at McGill in human and in economic geography 
give equal time to “westernized and non-westernized nations,” with special 
stress on tropical Africa and Southeast Asia. Students may learn about 
the non-Western world also in anthropology, history, economics and political 
science. Perez Zagorin concludes that recognition of the importance of non- 
Western subjects is growing, “though less rapidly than the need requires.” 
Still, many of his colleagues stress their students’ “lamentable ignorance con- 
cerning our own Western tradition, history and societies,” and they feel that 
remedying this is the “most important task that teachers of humanistic 
subjects can undertake.” Mr. Zagorin adds a further cautionary comment 
on a zeal for non-Western studies that rests solely on the government’s need 
for experts who can save us from foreign perils. If we study the societies of 
Asia and Africa primarily to manipulate them, “Knowledge will be sub- 
ordinated to policy, instead of the other way around, and some things will 
pass for knowledge because of a plausible practical appeal which are, in fact, 
false.” 
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Mills College 


The social sciences and humanities at Mills are traditionally Western 
aside from one course in anthropology, two in political science, three in 
religion, and four in art history. Rather than introducing area studies, the 
administration has instituted a faculty seminar in non-Western studies with the 
expectation that gradually non-Western materials will be incorporated in 
existing courses. The seminar will be directed by a John Hay Whitney 
visiting professor whose field of scholarship has been mainly Russia. 


University of Missouri 


Missouri has no programs of African or Asian studies, but offers a 
number of courses on Latin America, Russia, Africa, the Near East, Southeast 
Asia, and the Far East. The courses are given by the Departments of Anthro- 
pology, Archaeology, Geography, History, and Political Science. Students may 
elect courses in Arabic, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hebrew at the Missouri School 
of Religion. 


Monmouth College 


In May 1961 Monmouth’s Directors approved the establishment of a 
Division of Far Eastern Studies. An inventory of present courses has shown 
that twenty now contain or might logically contain material on the Far East, 
but additional faculty and courses will be needed before the Far East 
can be considered a field of concentration. The interested departments are 
art, dramatics, languages, religion, economics, geography, history, philosophy, 
and sociology. 


University of North Carolina 


More and more non-Western materials have been added to the under- 
graduate curriculum at North Carolina, but the additions have been made 
at the Junior and Senior level and there is little prospect of similar additions 
in the General College where all students spend their first two years. Robert 
Voitle writes that the General College program is not easily altered ‘because 
it represents a delicate compromise between the liberal arts faculty, which 
insists on some breadth in traditional disciplines, and those in the professional 
schools who would like to see the undergraduates come to them better prepared 
for specialization.” However General College courses in geography, compara- 
tive religion, and anthropology transcend the traditional bounds and the lan- 
guage requirement can be satisfied by two years of Russian. At the Junior- 
Senior level there are courses in comparative religion, Asian geography, San- 
skrit, international economics, and Near Eastern architecture and archaeology 
which owe nothing to recent world developments. In addition, though with- 
out systematic planning, there are now eight courses in the history of Asia or 
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Africa open to undergraduates; anthropology courses on Africa, the Middle East, 
South Asia and Oceania; and single courses on the economics of underdeveloped 
countries, oriental folk music, and the “Middle East in World Politics.” In 
North Carolina’s student population are some thirty men and women from 
India as well as representatives from twenty-one other Asian and North 
African nations. 


University of North Dakota 


The Departments of Sociology, Geography, History, and Philosophy offer 
a course or two outside the traditional boundaries of North America and 
Western Europe. However the curriculum in general appears to have changed 
little since World War II. Robert A. Caldwell believes this to be particularly 


true of the beginning courses in the social sciences and literature. 


University of Notre Dame 


The University has done very little in the area of non-Western studies 
as such, but the History Department has given courses on Latin America, 
Russia, China, and Japan; the Political Science Department teaches international 
relations, offers instruction in Latin America and the Soviet Union, and has 
stocked the library with books on Africa. Joseph W. Evans states that 
Notre Dame wishes to do something significant in the area of African 
studies, and is now deep in the preliminaries. 


Oberlin College 


Alfred C. Schlesinger writes that at Oberlin Hinduism and Confucianism 
are discussed in the Religion Department’s introductory course, and a course 
in World Religions is substantially non-Western. In history the student may 
take courses on “Far Eastern Civilization,” “Modern India,” “China in the 
19th Century,” “The Far East in International Affairs,” and Russia. In fine 
arts a course on Indian and Chinese art will be given in 1961-62. A major 
in Russian is now being offered for the first time. 


Ohio University 


Herbert Lederer writes that there has been a slow but steady increase 
in student and faculty awareness of the need for the study of non-Western 
cultures. This has been produced in part by the presence of Asian and 
African students, the visits of distinguished foreigners, faculty travel, teach- 
ing and research abroad, and participation “in a pilot project of assisting the 
government of Nigeria in setting up a program of public education.” More 
direct and tangible than awareness has been the introduction of new courses 
“dealing in whole or in part with non-Western civilizations, and the inclu- 
sion of non-Western materials in general introductory survey courses in 
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various fields.” Examples of the former are “World Population Trends,” 
“Social Stratification,” “The Far East in Modern Times,” **The Middle East 
in Modern Times,” “Eastern Philosophy,” ‘Far Eastern Government and 
Politics,” “The United States and China,” and “Culture and Civilization.” 
Among the general courses dealing with Asia and Africa are “Study of Popu- 
lation,” “Introduction to Anthropology,” “Great Books,” “World Regional 
Geography,” “Comparative Government,” and “Current Political and Social 
Problems.” 


University of Oklahoma 


The University of Oklahoma set up a program of Asiatic Studies about 
ten years ago, and though only two students graduated in the field in 1960 
courses on Asia are given in anthropology, geography, government, history, 
economics, language, and philosophy. Interest in the study of Russian language, 
literature, government, and history has increased markedly in the past five 
years, and it is now possible to major in Russian or to elect a Russian tri- 
major based on three fields drawn from history, government, geography, 
economics, language, and literature. Roy R. Male reports the presence of 
“a small but active and talented group of professors” who have been urging 
that Oklahoma give greater attention to the non-European world, and whose 
own influence is considerable. 


University of Oregon 


The feature of an expanding list of offerings in non-Western areas at 
Oregon is a program in East Asian Studies which emphasizes the Chinese cul- 
ture sphere, reports Stanley Pierson. The program is designed both for 
students going into graduate work and for students with commercial, gov- 
ernmental, journalistic, or educational interests in East Asia. Majors take a 
minimum of two years of either Chinese or Japanese, a historical course, 
“Far East in Modern Times,” “Geography of East Asia,” and an anthro- 
pology course, “Peoples of Southern and Eastern Asia.” Seven departments 
offer further work in the field. Elsewhere the anthropology department 
has been active in non-Western subject-matter and now offers year sequences 
in the peoples of Africa, the Near East, and the Pacific. 


University of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania has long had a Department of Oriental Studies, excavation 
projects in Asia, Egypt, and Latin America, and more recently a Department 
of South Asia Regional Studies which draws on the Departments of Economics, 
History, Political Science, and Sociology. Juniors and Seniors may take courses 
in the graduate program, and an undergraduate may major in Oriental 
Studies. Still, it must be admitted, writes Michael H. Jameson, that “the 
great majority of undergraduates spend their four years on campus with 
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no exposure to non-Western cultures.” Among the measures taken to change 
this situation is the inclusion in a general honors program of “sections on 
non-Western history and literature in both the freshman and sophomore years.” 


University of Pittsburgh 


Early plans for curricular reorganization in Pittsburgh’s School of Liberal 
Arts included the requirement of a one-semester course in a non-Western 
cultural area for juniors and seniors. This requirement was eliminated by 
the faculty, but several general education courses transcend the usual bounds. 
Among these is “Traditional East Asian Civilization” taught by the History 
Department, and continued at a junior level as “Modern East Asian Civiliza- 
tion.” The social structure and family system of China and India get into 
Sociology’s general course on “Problems and Concepts” and Africans wander 
in and out of an Introduction to Anthropology. A course in Geography gets 
into contemporary African and Indian “land development problems.” Richard 
Tobias states that the Humanities do less well, but would do more if anno- 
tated lists of materials “suitable for inclusion in undergraduate courses” were 
available. Though primarily responsible “to the Western tradition,” the in- 
structor in humanities “might very well include, for humanistic and peda- 
gogic reasons, material foreign to his tradition.” 


University of Puerto Rico 


Most of the efforts of the University of Puerto Rico are “directed to a 
transmission of the Western heritage at the present moment” writes Manuel 
Maldonado Denis. He adds that it is his belief that the University’s main 
contribution to a better understanding of world affairs “lies in its under- 
standing of Latin American culture and politics, and that most of its efforts 
should be directed towards this end. Naturally, the two ends are not mutually 
exclusive, on the contrary—in matters of underdevelopment and ancillary 
problems, Latin American nations are much closer to Asia and Africa than to 
the West. This may provide a very fruitful area of study—particularly in 
the field of comparative government—to which the UPR may contribute in 
the future.” However students do learn about Asia and Africa through 
case studies of particular cultures in anthropology, sociology and other social 
sciences, 


St. Louis University 


Rev. Walter J. Ong writes that “the situation appears ripe for the matur- 
ing of some kind of university-wide effort to make non-Western cultures and 
problems more familiar to everybody.” Geography courses give “pretty com- 
plete coverage to non-Western areas;” an introductory course in political science, 
“Fundamentals of Government,” gives considerable time to the analysis of non- 


democratic systems; anthropology courses deal with China and the Pacific; the 
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historians have begun a cycle of courses on Asia; the Department of Religion 
has colloquia in comparative religion beginning with superior sophomores; 
and the Department of Philosophy gives a course in Communist thought. An 
Institute on the Middle East, to be held in November, 1961, will be open to 
interested undergraduates. 


Swarthmore College 


Franz H. Mautner reports that Swarthmore’s traditional interest in the 
non-Western world may be related to its Quaker background and the work 
of the American Friends Service Committee. During 1960-61 the International 
Club has had intensive weekend study seminars on Communist China, West 
Africa, Eastern Europe and Cuba, and single meetings on Japan, Vietnam, India, 
Kenya, and the Malagasy Republic. In economics advanced courses on the 
economic problems of underdeveloped countries and comparative economic 
systems deal with Asian and African societies. The introductory course in 
political science has a solid section on the Soviet Union’s government and 
foreign policy and later the department offers a course and an Honors seminar 
on “The Soviet System” and a course on “Asian Political Systems.” The first 
course at Swarthmore to deal systematically with Eastern cultures, a history of 
religions, is open to freshmen but is usually elected by sophomores and juniors. 
In history the introductory course has only incidental reference to non-Western 
areas, but a course on Russia is open to freshmen. ‘There are later courses 
on the Far and Middle East. Swarthmore, Haverford, and Bryn Mawr have a 
Ford grant for a two-year cooperative program on China and India which 
provides a course for students and a seminar for faculty. 


University of Toronto 


Asian and African Studies at the Honors level at Toronto emphasize 
language and history; the three “specialist” areas are Near Eastern, Islamic, 
and East Asiatic Studies which carry students from entrance through the 
bachelor’s degree to a graduate degree. In the less rigorously disciplined 
General Course students are offered instruction in Chinese Studies, the history, 
language and literature of the Near East, and the art of the Far and 
Near East. Considerable expansion of Asian and African instruction over 
ten years will culminate in the foundation of an Institute of Asian and 
African Studies. For a rationale of these developments, Hugh N. Maclean refers 
to a statement by Professor W. A. C. H. Dobson, head of Toronto’s De- 
partment of East Asiatic Studies. While our scholarly enquiry, he said, has 
been theoretically universal, it has in practice been very parochial. 


What in retrospect must now seem to us a most morbid form of 
introspection has had two deplorable results. In the first place it 
has been partly responsible for breeding into the Western consciousness 
an insufferable sense of cultural superiority. In the second place it 
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has imposed an uncomfortable confinement upon the scope of humanistic 
studies. It may not primarily be the function of the University to con- 
cern itself with the formulation of public attitudes toward Asia. It 
is, however, eminently in the interests of the University to redress the 
imbalance in its own program of humanistic studies. 


Upsala College 


Students at Upsala can make the acquaintance of Russia, the Middle East, 
and South and East Asia through courses in history, international politics, 
aesthetics and religion. The introductory course in political science will 
no longer be the traditional American government, but as comparative gov- 
ernment will deal with non-Western political structures and functions. Donald 
Sears writes that there is faculty interest in broadening the curriculum by 
giving some attention to the world concerns of each major field. 


University of Utah 


Non-Western cultures are not dealt with to any extent in the larger 
undergraduate courses at Utah. However the University’s Center for Inter- 
cultural Studies, established in 1959, has instituted a Middle Eastern Area 
studies program with the support of the National Defense Education Act under 
Title VI. Richard G. Henson reports that most of the courses in it were 
designed primarily for undergraduates who may now elect a minor in the field. 
In addition there are scattered courses on other non-Western areas: Con- 
temporary China and India are often included in the comparative govern- 
ment course; Middle Eastern and Oriental classics are included in “great 
books” courses; Communist China is covered in history; non-Western cultures 
are examined in anthropology; and world religions are taught in philosophy. 


Vanderbilt University 


Cyrus Hoy writes that Vanderbilt “is aware of its obligations to inter- 
national education, especially as concerns courses in non-Western civilizations.” 
Latin America and Russia are the subjects of courses in history; political 
science courses deal with the government and politics of the Soviet Union, 
“Government in Non-Western Societies,” and international relations; and in 
anthropology instruction is given on “Peoples and Cultures of Latin America,” 
“Races and Cultures of Africa,” and institutions and problems of underde- 
veloped countries. The Chinese language will be taught for the first time in 
1961-62, and other courses in non-Western cultures are planned for later years. 


Vassar College 


Although Vassar has exhibited “world-mindedness” and an awareness of 
contrasting cultures, actual count shows that out of three hundred and eighty 
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courses only eleven deal with Africa and Asia and of these but five are devoted 
exclusively to African or Asian studies. One of the eleven is an introductory 
course, six are intermediate, and four advanced. The single introductory course 
is a comparative study of the United States, Soviet Union, and India, given by 
the anthropology, economics, and sociology departments. Anthropology offers 
a course on “The African Heritage” and one on “Cultural Dynamics” which 
studies cases of “cultural and social change in North America, Africa, and 
ancient Peru.” Two economics courses move into underdeveloped areas, as 
does one in geography. History has a course on the Far East and political 
science has one on the Middle East. Joseph Katz writes that the Vassar 
College community has indicated its desire for more instruction on Asia and 
Africa and the importance of expansion in this area is recognized by the ad- 
ministration. Mr. Katz mentions the low supply of qualified teachers, and 
suggests that we import non-Western scholars on an exchange or other basis 
who can “present their cultures from within in a way that is never possible to 
an outsider.” 


Washington State University 


The basic non-Western courses in Washington State’s curriculum consist of 
four courses in anthropology, one in geography, and six in history. A. O. 
Lindberg reports that the new honors program will offer an interdisciplinary 
course in the Cultures of the East. Faculty and student exchanges with 
universities in India and elsewhere and annual Institutes of World Affairs 
have stimulated serious interest in Asia and Africa. 


University of West Virginia 


No freshman courses deal with Asia or Africa at the University of West 
Virginia, J. R. Cresswell reports; but regularly three courses on Asia are 
offered upperclassmen: ‘Far Eastern History,” “Problems of the Pacific,” 
and “Oriental Philosophies and Religions.” In the first half of 1960-61 
a visiting professor from the University of Bombay gave courses on the govern- 
ments of India and of the Middle East. The question of offering more courses 
on the non-European world “confronts the Departments of History and Politi- 
cal Science with a problem in the establishment of priorities, especially in 
West Virginia University, which is one of the smaller state universities. The 
heads of these departments are well aware of the tremendous importance of 
acquainting students with the countries of Asia and Africa but there are other 
pressing educational requirements.” 


Western Michigan University 


A Carnegie grant has enabled Western Michigan to adopt measures which 
promise to make a considerable number of undergraduates aware of the world 
beyond the traditional American curriculum. A new course in the Basic 
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Studies Program, “Introduction to the Non-Western World,” may be sub- 
stituted for “Man and Society” or “Foundation of Western Civilization,” and 
one hundred and seventy freshmen chose the option each semester of 1960-61. 
The course is taught by two political scientists, a geographer and an 
anthropologist. The course will admit three hundred students in the fall 
of 1961, and an economist and historian will be added to the staff. The 
program includes faculty seminars on Africa and Asia led by visiting specialists; 
and faculty fellowships for non-Western study. Three interdepartmental 
minors on Asia, Latin America, and Africa have been designed, and an 
Institute of Regional Studies established to “press continually for faculty 
awareness of the need for a world-oriented educated man.” This in- 
formation was sent the ACLS by Claude S. Phillips, Director of the Institute 
of Regional Studies at Western Michigan, in March, 1961. 
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MONGOLIAN LANGUAGE MATERIALS 


American scholars are at work on the preparation of materials needed for 
the study of Mongolian languages under a program administered by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and financed by the federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dictionaries, grammars, readers, tapes, and descriptions of the languages 
according to the principles of structural linguistics are included in the 
projects undertaken, and scholars at Columbia, Georgetown, Princeton, Yale, 
and the Universities of California (Berkeley), North Carolina, and Washington 
are participating in the program. 

The Mongolian languages, which include Khalkha (the language of the 
Outer Mongolian Republic), Kalmyk, Buriat, and a variety of sub-dialects, are 
spoken by some five million people. Materials have not hitherto been available 
for their study in this country. 

A list of projects, with the names of scholars working on them and their 
institutional affiliations, follows. Completed work is marked with an asterisk. 


*Structure of Kalmyk John C. Street, Columbia University 
*Buriat Grammar Nicholas N. Poppe, University of 
Washington 
Mongolian-English Ferdinand Lessing, University of California 
Dictionary (Berkeley) 
John G. Hangin, Columbia University 
Khalkha Structure John C. Street, Columbia University 
*Mongolian Reader William M. Austin, Georgetown University 
John G. Hangin, Columbia University 
Peter Onan 
*Kalmyk Manual Arash Bormanshinov, Princeton University 
*Conversational Mongolian John G. Hangin, Columbia University 
*Compendium of Serge Kassatkin, University of California 
Mongolian suffixes (Berkeley ) 
*Dagur Mongolian Samuel E. Martin, Yale University 
Grammar and 
Dictionary 
*Buriat Reader (with James Bosson and Nicholas N. Poppe, 
Glossary) University of Washington 


Modern Mongolian Reader James Bosson, University of Washington 
(with Glossary) 
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*Mongols in the 20th 
Century 


Mongolian Area Handbook 


Contrastive Analysis of 
English and Mongolian 


Mongolian Reader (in Old 
Script) 


Mongolian Tapes 


Robert A. Rupen, University of North 
Carolina 


Robert A. Rupen, University of North 
Carolina 

John C. Street, Columbia University 

John G. Hangin, Columbia University 


John G. Hangin, Columbia University 
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PROGRAM FOR ACQUIRING FoREIGN PUBLICATIONS UNDER PuBLic Law 480 


A program for the acquisition of publications abroad by the Library of 
Congress with the use of counterpart foreign currencies, which has long been 
sought by the scholarly community, was made possible when both Houses 
of Congress approved an appropriation for this purpose on August 3, 1961. 

The program is a modified one, confined to acquisitions in India, Pakistan, 
and the United Arab Republic. $400,000, of which $363,500 is for the 
purchase of foreign currencies accrued under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act, was appropriated. 


AWARD PROGRAM OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON TRAVEL GRANTS 


The Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, representing American 
colleges and universities, has announced that it is soliciting inquiries and 
applications from graduate students and scholars who wish to spend all or 
part of the academic year 1962-63 engaged in study and research in the 
Soviet Union as participants in the academic exchange between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

American citizens under forty years of age are eligible if they are graduate 
students, post-doctoral researchers or faculty members at the time of applica- 
tion. Teachers of the Russian language in secondary schools are also eligible. 
Persons from all fields of study are encouraged to apply, provided that they can 
show reasonable professional and scholarly benefit to be derived from study 
in the Soviet Union. 

A knowledge of Russian adequate to the needs of study and research is 
required. Other criteria for selection include intellectual ability, maturity, 
emotional stability, proven scholarly competence or indication of future 
professional promise, and substantial knowledge of both American and Russian 
history and culture. 

Periods of study and research between one semester and fifteen months 
can be arranged. Persons wishing to spend a minimum of one academic 
year in the Soviet Union may be accompanied by their wives. Limitations 
imposed by the Soviet side prevent exchange participants’ taking their families 
with them. 

Funds are available to cover all or part of the exchange participant’s 
expenses, including maintenance of family, depending on the participant’s own 
financial needs and resources. 

For further information and applications write to: Stephen Viederman, 
Deputy Chairman, Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, 719 Ballan- 
tine Hall, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Applications must be received no later than December 15, 1961, to be 
considered for the 1962-63 exchange. 
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JoHN Hay FELLOwWsHIPs FOR 1962-63 


Public senior high school teachers from twenty-six states and the District 
of Columbia are invited to apply for John Hay Fellowships in 1962-63. 
Winners of these awards will study in the humanities for a year at one of the 
following universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwest- 
ern, and Yale. They will receive stipends equal to their salaries during the 
fellowship year. In addition, the John Hay Fellows Program pays the travel 
expenses for the Fellow and his primary dependents, his tuition, and a health 
fee. A total of seventy-five fellowships will be awarded. 

Applicants shall have at least five years of high school teaching experience, 
and should be not more than fifty-five years of age. Teachers of languages, 
literature, history, music, and the fine arts are invited to apply. In addition, 
applications from teachers in other disciplines who wish to study in the 
humanities are accepted. 

Six new states will participate in the John Hay Fellows Program in 
1962-63. They are: Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. The other participating states are: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin, as well as the District of Columbia. 

Teachers interested in applying for John Hay Fellowships should com- 
municate with Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Applications will close on 
December 1, 1961. 


CLostnc DATES FOR PROGRAMS OF GRANTS IN SUPPORT OF 
RESEARCH ON FOREIGN AREAS 


Six programs are sponsored jointly by the ACLS and the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Those for Research on Asia and for Slavic and East European Studies are 
administered by the ACLS. In both cases the deadline for receipt of appli- 
cations for research grants is December 15, 1961. Inquiries and applications 
should be directed to the ACLS. 

The Social Science Research Council administers programs of grants for 
research on Africa, Contemporary China, Latin America, and the Near and 
Middle East. The deadline for receipt of applications under these programs 
is November 15, 1961. Inquiries and applications should be directed to the 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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